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Pause  here  and  see  the  village  green. 

These  elms  have  mark’d  the  years  that  pass 
With  sturdy  growth.  See  how  they  lean 
And  spread  their  shadows  on  the  grass. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


4 \HEN  one  has  a picture  taken  the  artist’s  expectation  is  that  the 
\\  ) person  who  is  sitting  will  “look  pleasant.”  In  the  fifty  or  more 
V V picturesque  views  here  presented,  the  town  of  Bloomfield,  arrayed 
in  her  autumn  finery  of  foliage,  was  taken  at  her  best,  though 
she  is  always  attractive.  The  photographer,  engraver,  paper-maker  and 
printer  have  jointly  produced  a general  view  of  the  town — oldest  and  new- 
est features  combined — that  it  is  hoped  will  be  acceptable  to  all.  In  the 
conception,  preparation  and  presentation  of  this  work  the  aim  of  the  pub- 
lisher has  been  to  produce  a faithful  reflex  and  truthful  description  of 
Bloomfield,  “without  gloss  or  glamour,  varnish  or  veneer.”  The  pictures 
certainly  are  truthful,  even  to  the  poles  and  wires  that  encompass  the  land- 
scape here  and  there  ; but  these  are  not  the  permanent  features  of  an  Ideal 
Town,  and  will  in  time  disappear,  as  the  underground  system  comes  into 
use.  We  must  commend  especially  the  public  spirit  of  the  Patrons  of  this 
book.  The  list  printed  on  the  last  pages  embraces  the  names  of  those 
who  responded  as  subscribers  in  advance,  and  thus  guaranteed  the  necessary 
expense  attending  this  production. 
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FROM  AN  OLD  TIME  PRINT 


Church,  School  House  and  Lecture  Room,  1848, 


BLOOMFIELD  IN  COLONIAL  TIMES. 

TWO  hundred  years  ago,  as  “woodland,  upland  and  meadow,”  the 
present  town-site  of  Bloomfield  was  occupied  for  the  “outlying 
plantations”  of  those  pioneer  settlers  who  in  1666-7  founded  their 
“Towne  on  the  Passaicke,”  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Newark.  The 
church-town  thus  established  by  the  men  from  Milford,  Branford  and  Guil- 
ford, was  of  ample  size  for  future  growth.  Viewed  at  this  day  they  were 
religiously  narrow,  but  broad  in  their  conception  of  duty  toothers,  generous 
in  treaty  with  the  Indians,  whose  prior  right  to  this  soil  they  recognized, 
and  before  taking  extinguished  by  satisfactory  purchase.  By  moral  and 
legal  right  they  acquired  a clean  and  undisputed  title  at  once  to  the  50,000 
acre  territory  extending  from  the  town-bounds  of  the  Elizabeth  Colony  on 
the  south  to  the  older  Dutch  settlement,  Acquackanonck,  on  the  north,  and 
from  the  banks  of  the  Passaic  River  westward  to  the  crest  of  Watchung 
Mountain.  Of  this  original  town-site  the  Bloomfield  of  to-day  covers  but  a 
small  part,  midway  between  river  and  mountain-top.  But  it  is  a goodly 
heritage. 

Reference  to  the  oldest  allotments  of  land  by  deed  or  patent,  shows  that 
the  settlers  invariably  designated  their  claims  by  marked  trees  as  a begin- 
ning point  on  one  of  the  streams.  Access  to  running  water  was  essential 
to  a plantation,  and  tracts  so  taken  embraced  usually  eighty  or  a hundred 
acres.  The  descriptions  were  of  land  “on  Second  River,”  “Third  River,” 
“Wigwam  Brook,”  “Toney’s  Brook,  etc.  These  various  streams  not  only 
now  afford  natural  surface  drainage  for  roadways,  but  also  in  early  times 
supplied  abundant  water  power  for  the  sawmills  and  gristmills  set  up  by 
these  pioneer  inhabitants. 

The  exploration  and  settlement  of  this  part  of  Newark  thus  closely  fol- 
lowed the  first  allotment  of  six-acre  home-lots  on  the  immediate  bank  of 
the  Passaic.  The  log  houses,  the  old  mills,  the  dams  “fastened  to  the 
contrary  side  of  the  stream”  long  time  ago  faded  from  the  landscape,  but 
ancient  farm-houses  of  hewn  stone  are  in  ‘evidence  to-day  here,  and  there, 
along  the  oldest  highways. 

“Watsessing  Plain”  and  “Watsessing  Hill”  were  the  first  names  given  to 
localities  in  the  southern  part,  and  “Stone  House  Plain,”  referring  to  the 
extreme  northern  part,  is  in  deeds  earlier  than  1700.  “Third  River”  and 
“Second  River”  located  the  plantations  between.  There  were  sixty  or 
more  “resolute  Puritans”  with  rude  homes  here  at  the  beginning  of  1700, 
and  they  went  to  church  and  voted  on  town  affairs  at  the  one  rude  meeting- 
house in  Newark. 

From  that  time  forward,  for  fifty  or  sixty  years,  they  were  loyal  subjects 
of  the  Crown  under  King  William,  Queen  Anne  and  the  Georges,  making 
history  in  quietude,  until  the  little  matter  of  threepence  a pound  tax  on  tea, 
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which  King  George  insisted  upon  having,  roused  the  spirit  of  resistance,  and 
the  political  principle  “no  taxation  without  representation”  took  firm  root 
and  eventually  culminated  in  the  American  Revolution.  Now  we  reach  a 
period  when  the  religion  of  those  who  here  in  the  Jerseys  sought  to  idealize 
and  realize  “Civil  and  Town  Affairs  according  to  God  and  a Godly  Govern- 
ment” found  new  expression  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Quoting 
from  Dr.  Knox’s  historical  sermon  eulogizing  the  Puritans  of  this  particular 
spot:  “despite  narrowness  and  prejudice  and  lapses  and  discipline  : religion, 
education  and  patriotic  love  of  country  were  ripening  and  creating  a great 
legacy  to  us  of  the  succeeding  century.”  In  brief,  the  quiet  farm-life  of 
Watsessing  Plain,  Second  and  Third  River,  was  what  gave  its  quota  to  the 
sum  total  of  patriotism  and  heroism  that  was  soon  to  make  this  a people’s 
government.  Such  was  the  “old  foundation,”  moral  and  material,  upon 
which  the  modern  Town  of  Bloomfield  has  arisen. 


THE  NAMING  OF  BLOOMFIELD. 

MARBLE  TABLET  built  into  the  tower  above  the  middle  door  of 

L I the  First'  Presbyterian  Church  has  simply  the  word  “Bloomfield,” 

VC)-*-  under  which  is  the  date  “1796.”  This  seems  to  commemorate  the 
starting-point  of  Bloomfield’s  town  history.  In  fact,  the  town  was 
born,  but  not  named,  two  years  earlier,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1794, 
when  preaching  services  began  to  be  held  in  the  Joseph  Davis  House,  (on 
Franklin  Street)  where  they  continued  to  be  held  until  the  church  was  occu- 
pied in  1799.  The  immediate  locality  was  then  called  Wardsesson,  a name 
that  by  the  non-survival  of  the  unfit  was  to  give  place  in  town  and  church 
meeting  to  Bloomfield.  July  22d,  1794,  “Ephraim  Morris,  Joseph  Davis 
and  Stephen  Fordham,  representing  the  inhabitants  of  Wardsesson  and  the 
vicinities  thereof,”  were  the  leaders  in  organizing  this  as  an  offshoot  of  the 
parent  church  of  Newark.  The  spirit  of  patriotic  pride  succeeding  the 
Revolution  led  the  “inhabitants”  at  this  time  to  honor  General  Joseph 
Bloomfield  by  voting  to  adopt  his  name,  calling  their  church  in  179 6 “the 
Presbyterian  Society  of  Bloomfield,”  which  was  also  thenceforward  to  be 
the  name  of  the  “vicinities”  embraced  in  the  various  hamlets  of  Cranetown, 
Wardsesson,  New  Town  and  Stone  House  Plain. 

The  same  patriotic  spirit  found  expression  in  the  starting  of  a subscrip- 
tion for  the  purchase  of  the  land  fronting  the  church  for  a military  com- 
mon. According  to  the  deed  given  for  this  plot  it  contains  “four  acres  and 
eighty  hundredths  of  an  acre.”  It  formed  part  of  the  Davis  farm,  which 
then  covered  a large  tract  eastward  along  the  highway  leading  from  Stone 
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House  Plain  to  Newark,  a school  lot  and  the  church  lot  having  already 
been  set  off,  the  latter  in  1796,  and  a building  fund  started  the  same  year. 
In  the  summer  of  1797  the  church  building  began,  and  in  the  same  year 
the  military  common,  then  a pasture  lot,  was  secured.  It  was  conveyed  to 
‘‘Samuel  Ward,  Joseph  Woodruff,  Nathaniel  Crane  and  John  Dodd,  and  to 
their  heirs  forever,  to  be  by  them  kept  and  held  in  trust  for  the  use  and 
purpose  of  a parading  green  in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Bloomfield.”  The 
consideration  mentioned  in  the  deed  is  two  hundred  dollars. 

The  Common  was  at  first  and  for  some  years  enclosed  by  a post  and  rail 
fence,  then  by  turned  posts  painted  white.  The  large  elm  trees  were  set 
out  around  it  eighty  years  ago.  Liberty  Street,  so  named  probably  because 
the  liberty  pole  and  place  for  firing  the  cannon  on  Independence  Day  was 
at  this  part  of  it,  was  opened  across  the  lower  part  of  the  Common  forty 
years  ago,  and  Beach  St.  was  cut  through  the  upper  part  later.  More  re- 
cently the  posts  that  marked  the  limits  of  the  school,  church  and  public 
ground  gave  way  to  modern  improvements.  The  neglected  Common  was 
surveyed  and  graded,  walks  planned  to  take  the  place  of  the  crooked  cow- 
path  or  baseball  diamond,  the  policeman  for  a time  needed  to  further  the 
work  of  evolution  that  has  transformed  it  and  made  it  a modern  park,  “a 
thing  of  beauty”  and  a “joy  forever,”  especially  to  those  inhabitants  who 
are  the  fortunate  possessors  of  homes  facing  it  on  either  side.  The  park 
has  become  the  pride  of  Bloomfield^ — one  of  its  ideal  and  real  features. 


TOWNSHIP  DEVELOPMENT. 

BLOOMFIELD  was  set  off  into  a distinct  township  of  Essex  County 
in  1812.  It  then  embraced  an  area  of  13,132  acres,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Orange  included  all  of  the  county  north  of  Newark,  as 
far  as  the.  Passaic  County  line.  The  two  streams  that  coursed  from 
the  mountain  to  the  Passaic  afforded  at  that  time  an  abundant  and  steady 
water  power  for  the  diversified  industries  that  sprang  up  after  the  War  of 
1812.  Gordon’s  Gazetteer  of  1830  says:  “These  streams  are  a source  of 

wealth  to  the  township  and  have  converted  it  wholly  into  a manufact- 
uring village.”  The  township  in  1832  contained  500  taxables,  206  house- 
holders, 82  single  men,  17  merchants,  6 gristmills,  2 cotton  manufactories, 
5 sawmills,  4 copper  rolling  mills,  3 paper  mills,  1 paint  mill,  2 calico  print 
works,  3 woolen  manufactories,  several  shoe  factories.  There  were  also 
extensive  hat  factories  in  which  it  is  said  that  John  Jacob  Astor  was  inter- 
ested. 

The  first  line  of  traffic  with  the  outside  world  was  by  the  “old  road”  to 
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OAKES’  POND. 


~7\  ND  goest  thou  to  turn  the  busy  mill? 
r — Thou  can’st  not  stay  and  loiter  with  thy  dreams 
. Until  the  frost  has  touched  the  slumbering  hill 
And  all  thy  surface  bright  as  silver  gleams  ; 

Then  Industry  gives  reign  to  Play — 

The  merry  skaters  crowd  thee  all  the  day  ! 
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Newark,  passing  Black’s  mill  at  Silver  Lake  ; or  by  “Watsessing  Lane”  to 
the  Bloomfield  dock  on  the  Passaic,  whence  communication  to  New  York 
was  had  by  sailing  vessel.  Early  in  the  century  the  more  direct  Pompton 
turnpike  was  chartered  and  constructed  as  a toll-road  through  this  section. 
The  Morris  Canal,  built  in  1831,  and  passing  through  the  township,  afforded 
a new  method  of  transit  for  passengers  as  well  as  freight.  A packet  boat 
was  built  by  Ephraim  Morris  at  the  inclined  plane,  and  it  was  launched  in 
1832,  and  ran  for  several  years  between  Paterson,  Bloomfield  and  Newark. 

But  steam  power  applied  to  railroads  had  come  into  use  and  in  1854  the 
leading  men  of  Bloomfield  thought  the  time  had  come  to  supersede  both  the 
stage-coach  and  the  packet  boat.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Davis,  David  Oakes,  Ira 
Dodd,  R.  L.  Cooke  and  Warren  S.  Baldwin  applied  to  the  Legislature  for  a 
charter  for  the  “Newark  and  Bloomfield  Railroad.”  The  charter  was  ob- 
tained, the  road  was  begun  and  completed  in  1856.  There  was  sufficient 
capital  subscribed  to  build  the  road,  buy  a locomotive  and  start  without 
bonding  the  town.  The  road  was  operated  as  a branch  of  the  Morris  & Essex, 
and  although  the  equipment  and  service  for  many  years  did  not  keep  pace 
with  the  times  it  nevertheless  was  a great  help  in  the  making  of  Bloomfield. 

The  people  of  West  Bloomfield  changed  their  name  to  Montclair  in  i860 
and  rested  not  until  a competing  line,  first  called  the  Montclair  Railway, 
was  established,  by  which  commuters  could  get  to  New  York  by  a direct 
route  and  without  changing  cars  in  Newark.  The  question  of  “bonding” 
for  this  new  railroad  improvement  raised  an  issue  between  the  conservative 
residents  and  the  new  element  of  Montclair — an  issue  that  was  only  settled 
by  the  division  of  the  township  in  i860,  by  which  Montclair  was  erected 
into  a new  township,  (Belleville  having  been  set  off  from  Bloomfield  twenty- 
one  years  before.)  The  three  townships  thus  created  were  of  nearly  equal 
area. 

Still  another  movement  for  rapid  transit  was  made  in  1867,  when  citizens 
of  both  townships  obtained  a charter  for  the  Newark,  Bloomfield  and  Mont- 
clair Horse  Car  Co.  The  road  was  built  and  run  between  Newark  and 
Bloomfield,  by  way  of  Newark  Avenue,  but  the  route  was  abandoned  for 
lack  of  patronage. 

The  Montclair  Railway  became  the  New  York  and  Greenwood  Lake 
Railroad  and  was  completed  from  Montclair  through  Bloomfield  to  connect 
with  the  Erie  Road  in  1S72.  Its  good  effect  was  soon  apparent  in  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  northern  parts  of  both  townships  and  in  the  better  facilities 
afforded  and  quicker  time  made  by  the  older  road.  From  the  opening  of 
these  competing  roads  and  the  demand  they  created  for  still  other  improve- 
ments the  modern,  up-to-date  suburban  home  in  this  section  became  an 
ideal  transformation.  As  the  historian  of  Montclair  pictured  it  : “Beauti- 
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ful  country  villas  took  the  place  of  the  old  farm  houses  ; the  familiar  well- 
sweep  disappeared  ; the  song  of  “The  Old  Oaken  Bucket  which  hung  in  the 
well”  was  heard  no  more  ; the  apostles  of  temperance  laid  an  embargo  on 
Jersey  cider  and  Jersey  ‘Apple  Jack’;  the  mills  were  closed  ; the  ‘grinders 
ceased  because  they  were  few  ’ ; and  the  piercing  shriek  of  the  locomotive 
reminded  the  farmer  that  the  husking  bee  as  well  as  the  honey  bees  must 
take  their  departure,  for  the  ‘city-folks’  had  come  to  stay.” 

With  the  year  1867  Bloomfield  began  to  experience  something  of  a boom 
in  real  estate,  stimulated  by  the  purchase  of  a large  tract  of  land  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  township  by  Robert  Peele.  This  land  the  owner 
cut  up  into  village  plots,  opened  new  streets  and  proceeded  to  build  houses 
for  sale  and  rent.  As  this  venture  proved  successful  the  entire  community 
grew  optimistic.  Building  operations  were  everywhere  begun,  and  with 
this  came  the  demand  for  public  improvements.  At  this  time  no  sidewalks 
were  flagged,  the  streets  were  not  paved,  gas  was  not  introduced,  sew- 
erage and  “city  water”  were  hardly  thought  of  as  necessities.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  by  a Township  Committee  with  very  limited  power,  chosen 
each  year  by  the  uplifted  hands  of  the  voters  in  town  meeting,  where  appro- 
priations of  a few  thousand  dollars  were  voted  in  the  same  primitive  way. 
From  these  old-time  methods  it  was  impossible  legally  to  deviate.'  As  pop- 
ulation increased  the  demand  for  improvements  by  new-comers  developed 
interests  that  seemed  to  be  in  conflict. 

The  “town  meetings”  held  frequently  in  those  days  of  Bloomfield’s  evo- 
lution grew  more  and  more  spirited  as  citizens  found  themselves  divided  in 
their  views  and  interests  upon  the  questions  of  public  improvement  and 
taxation.  Special  legislation  was  obtained  to  permit  the  township  to  make 
a contract  for  lighting  the  streets  ; also  a bill,  after  consideration  by  several 
public  meetings,  passed  the  Legislature  and  was  approved  April  3d,  1873, 
permitting  the  township  committee  to  map  out  existing  streets,  to  open  new 
ones,  to  establish  grades,  to  curb,  gutter  and  pave  streets  upon  petition,  and 
to  issue  improvement  bonds.  This  law  and  the  gas  law  had  earnest  advo- 
cates and  strenuous  opponents.  The  gas  improvement  was  introduced 
and  a beginning  was  made  under  the  Bloomfield  Street  Improvement  Act 
by  having  a large  map  made  from  surveys  of  existing  streets.  Nothing 
further  than  this  was  ever  done  under  that  law.  A water  supply,  and  its 
sequence,  a system  of  sewers,  were  not  then  proposed.  Sidewalks,  however, 
were  flagged  in  all  parts  of  the  township,  upon  petition,  and  some  of  the 
streets  were  macadamized,  the  expense  met  by  a general  road  appropriation. 
In  this  rather  unsatisfactory  manner  the  old  township  moved  forward  until 
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a disastrous  fire  occurred  in  the  Center  and  demonstrated  the  urgent  need 
of  a fire  department,  and  this  naturally  suggested  other  needs — police, 
water  supply,  sewerage,  health  board.  Some  parts  of  the  township  were 
in  need  of  all  these  improvements  while  others  were  not.  The  Glen  Ridge 
section  was  especially  desirous  of  a complete  system  of  lateral  sewers  and 
macadamized  streets,  which  could  only  be  had  by  bonding  the  township. 
As  in  the  earlier  instance  of  Montclair,  this  problem  could  only  be  solved  by 
another  permanent  division,  and  accordingly  the  people  of  the  hill  section 
next  to  Montclair  voted  in  1898  to  incorporate  as  the  Borough  of  Glen  Ridge, 
This  important  change  soon  led  to  another — the  incorporation  of  the  town- 
ship of  Bloomfield  in  1900  as  a town.  It  was  expected  by  this  procedure 
to  include  also  the  territory  taken  by  the  borough,  but  the  courts  ruled 
otherwise  and  the  two  distinct  municipalities  have  since  become  accustomed 
to  the  separation. and  have  adjusted  finally  all  matters  relating  to  a division 
of  property  and  obligations. 

Under  the  present  form  of  government  Bloomfield’s  material  interests  are 
being  conserved  and  cared  for  with  the  same  efficiency  as  other  towns  and 
cities  adjacent.  Great  progress  has  been  made  in  method  and  machinery  of 
government  since  the  old  town-meeting  days  of  1870-73,  when  the  township 
was  compelled  to  face  the  question  : “to  be  or  not  to  be” — a progressive,  up- 
to-date  community.  Sixty  years  ago  the  entire  township,  including  Belle- 
ville, Franklin  and  Montclair,  was  expending  less  than  $1,500  a year  for 
support  of  the  poor,  salaries  and  incidentals.  After  all  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  the  old  township,  the  report  of  the  Bloomfield  Town  Council 
for  the  year  ending  April,  1902,  shows  disbursements  by  town  warrants  of 
about  $100,000  for  incidentals,  electric  lights,  water,  fire,  police  and  health 
departments,  road,  sewer  and  poor  maintenance,  bond  and  interest  payments 
falling  due.  The  Council  for  the  current  year  consists  of  George  Peterson, 
Chairman  ; Herbert  C.  Farrand,  W.  Douglass  Moore,  Councilmen  from  1st 
Ward  ; Wilfred  F.  Harrison,  James  M.  Walker,  2d  Ward;  John  R.  Conlan, 
Frank  N.  Unangst,  3d  Ward;  William  L.  Johnson,  Town  Clerk;  Harry  L. 
Osborne,  Town  Treasurer  ; Charles  H.  Halfpenny,  Town  Attorney.  The 
council  chamber  and  offices  are  located  in  the  Bloomfield  National  Bank 
building. 
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CHURCHES  BUILT  IN  BLOOMFIELD. 


The  Old  First  Church. 

SUBSTANTIAL  stone  farmhouse  on  the  winding  road  to  Newark, 
the  Joseph  Davis  house,  built  some  years  before  the  Revolution,  is 
celebrated  as  the  Bethlehem  of  Bloomfield,  where,  in  1794,  the 
first  religious  meetings  were  held — the  church  and  town  named.  On 
October  13th,  1796,  “the  Presbyterian  Society  of  Bloomfield”  was  constitu- 
ted. The  present  church  building  was  begun  the  following  year.  Samuel 
Ward  was  the  architect  of  the  building  and  Aury  King  the  “boss  mason.” 
The  church  was  occupied  in  1799,  but  not  completed  with  permanent  floor, 
seats,  pulpit,  steeple  and  bell  until  1819.  Ten  pastors  have  been  installed 
since  the  church  was  formed.  The  building  was  enlarged  in  1853  by  the  ad- 
dition of  fifteen  feet  in  the  rear,  when  Dr.  J.  M.  Sherwood  was  pastor.  From 
1874  to  1884  many  improvements  were  made  within  and  about  the  church — 
new  windows  of  stained  glass,  another  extension  to  the  rear  for  an  organ- 

loft,  a new  bell,  reconstructed 
galleries  and  stairways,  new 
ceiling  and  furnishings  through- 
out, and  a handsome  stone  Sun- 
day School  transept.  The  old 
brick  lecture  room  was  also  re- 
fitted and  became  the  modern 
parish  house.  Improvement  did 
not  stop  at  the  church  door. 
Rev.  Henry  W.  Ballantine,  D.D 
public-spirited  citizen,  a civil  en- 
gineer as  well  as  pastor,  directed 
the  transformation  by  which  the 
church  grounds,  together  with 
the  village  green  in  front,  have 
been  reclaimed  and  modernized. 
Under  the  succeeding  pastorate  of  Rev.  James  Beveridge  Lee  the  Centen- 
nial occurred.  The  old  church  was  again  beautified  by  memorial  windows, 
the  erection  of  a new  tower,  the  placing  in  it  of  a town  clock  with  a West- 
minster chime  of  bells, — the  memorial  sift  of  the  Davis  family,- — and 
enlargement  and  refitting  of  the  manse  on  Park  Place.  Bringing  hastily  this 
sketch  of  the  material  growth  of  the  Church  on  the  Green  down  to  the  pres- 
ent date  there  is  abundant  promise  for  the  future  under  the  present  pastorate 
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of  Rev.  George  L.  Curtis.  It  is  well  equipped  and  well  organized  for  useful 
church  work  in  every  branch.  It  has  a Young  People’s  Guild  that  has  be- 
come established  and  appreciated  as  a means  of  providing  lectures,  concerts, 
and  literary  entertainment  of  a high  order,  the  advantages  of  which  are 
extended  to  all. 

The.  Methodist  Church* 

The  next  church  built  in  Bloomfield  was  the  little  one  erected  in  the 
Morris  Neighborhood  in  1822.  It  was  located  on  the  west  side  of  the 
road  leading  to  Stone  House  Plain,  a short  distance  north  of  Bay  Lane.  It 
was  on  a circuit  for  itinerant  preaching.  Nathaniel  Coit,  who  then  owned 
a farm  nearby,  an  energetic  Wesleyan  Methodist,  was  the  founder  or  this 
church,  planted  as  a seed  by  the  wayside.  He  was  the  father  of  several  sons 
who  grew  up  here  and  attained  eminence  as  Methodist  preachers.  In  this 


little  church  the  new  and  then  hardly  tolerated  doctrine  of  Methodism  took 
root  in  Bloomfield.  P'ather  Coit  sold  his  farm  about  1852  and  soon  died. 
There  were  then  Methodists  in  the  lower  part  of  the  township,  among  them 
Samuel  Carl,  William  Barton  and  Wm.  Sharp,  who  were  the  founders  of  the 
present  Park  M.  E.  Church  on  Broad  Street.  The  church  P'ather  Coit  had 
planted  was  torn  down  in  1853  and  the  materials  used  in  the  foundation  of 
the  new  one,  facing  the  Park.  Here  the  disciples  of  Charles  Wesley  fifty 
years  ago  established  themselves.  They  built  first  a plain  brick  house  with 
a flat  roof.  Here  they  enjoyed  many  a revival  and  have  had  among  their 
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The  Broughton  Residence,  Church  Street. 
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allotted  pastors  Dr.  Henry  Spellmeyer,  Dr.  D.  R.  Lowrie  and  Rev.  Richard 
Harcourt.  The  last  named  deserves  special  mention  in  connection  with  the 
remodeled  edifice  of  1881,  in  which  year  the  flat  roof  came  off,  the  tower 
went  up  and  new  windows  went  into  the  old  walls,  making  a complete  reno- 
vation, and  making  the  Methodist  brethren  work  with  energy  (as  they  know 
how  to  do)  to  meet  the  expense.  In  1883-4  a new  Sunday  School  room  was 
added.  The  church  to-day  is  prospering  and  is  fortunate  in  having  as  its 
pastor  Rev.  C.  S.  Woodruff,  D.  D. 

The  First  Baptist  Church. 

The  Baptists  celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1901.  We  quote  from 
an  address  made  by  Joseph  B.  Maxfield  on  that  occasion  : “Fifty  years  ago, 
on  November  25th,  1851,  a spiritual  tree  was  planted  in  the  town  of  Bloom- 


field. That  tree  was  called  the  First  Baptist  Church.  Since  that  time,  during 
sunshine  and  shadow,  in  winter’s  cold  and  summer's  heat,  in  times  of  ad- 
versity or  prosperity,  it  has  continued  to  grow,  having  enjoyed  to  an  emi- 
nent degree  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  faithful  cultivation  of  His  servants.” 
This  church  was  organized  in  a private  house  in  1851.  The  society  secured 
and  refitted  the  old  Franklin  school  house,  where,  in  1852,  the  first  preach- 
ing services  were  held.  Their  public  recognition  as  a church  took  place  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  A lot  of  ample  size  was 
bought  in  1852  at  the  intersection  of  Franklin  and  Washington  Streets,  for 
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$950,  and  work  upon  the  building  of  a new  church  proceeded.  Meantime 
services  were  being  held  and  on  the  4th  of  April  six  persons  were  baptized 
in  the  stream  that  flowed  near  Glenwood  Avenue  and  Henry  Street.  The 
church  was  completed  and  dedicated  July  14th,  1853.  The  first  pastor, 
Rev.  John  D.  Meeson,  resigned  before  the  church  building  was  completed. 
It  was  a great  struggle  to  build  and  maintain  it  in  those  days,  taxing  the  few 
members  “to  the  point  of  sacrifice  for  the  Lord’s  work.”  In  the  year  of  the 
financial  crisis  of  1857  the  second  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pratt,  resigned  and  to 
pay  the  amount  of  salary  due  him  the  church  property'  had  to  be  mortgaged. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Smith,  Rev.  Wm.  F#  Stubbert,  D.  D.,  and  Rev.  Ezra  D- 
Simons,  none  of  whom  are  now  living,  were  pastors  of  this  church,  the  pres- 
ent incumbent,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Cook,  having  been  called  in  1888.  A fine 
new  Sunday  School  room  and  lecture  room  were  added  to  the  church  soon 
after  Mr.  Cook  came  and  in  1891  extensive  changes  were  made  in  the  original 
church  building,  nearly  $21,000  having  been  expended  on  these  improve- 
ments. The. present  church  membership  is  435  and  there  is  no  debt  upon 
the  church  property,  valued  at  over  §40,000. 

Westminster  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  Westminster  Church  was  originally  made  up  of  a colony  from  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  owing  to  the  increase  in  population  in  the  town 
and  the  want  of  adequate  accommodation.  In  1869  fifty^one  persons  be- 
came identified  with  the  new  church  and  began  holding  separate  services, 
first  in  the  Old  Academy  and  afterward  in  Eucleian  Hall.  A meeting  of  the 
parent  church  held  June  26th,  1869,  pledged  “good  will,  co-operation  .and 
cordial  support”  to  the  movement,  and  on  December  31st  the  name  of  The 
Westminster  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bloomfield  was  adopted.  Moses  M. 
Bradley  and  Coll  J.  Turner  were  the  originally  chosen  elders,  Robert  J. 
Beach  and  Frederick  Crane  the  first  deacons.  Rev.  Duncan  Kennedy,  D.  D., 
was  called  as  pastor  in  1870.  A lot  had  been  purchased,  corner  of  Franklin 
and  Fremont  Streets,  and  a chapel  was  in  process  of  erection.  On  Sept.  30th 
it  was  dedicated  and  the  pastor  installed.  Dr.  Kennedy’s  pastorate  con- 
tinued for  eleven  year.s,  during  which  the  church  grew  steadily,  and  under 
his  successor,  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Driffield,  the  growth  was  so  marked  as  to 
suggest  the  necessity  of  a larger  edifice.  This  was  not  undertaken,  owing 
to  the  long  illness  and  death  of  Mr.  Duffield,  but  under  the  present  pastor, 
Rev.  George,  A.  Pauli,  a new  church  was  built.  The  parish  resolved  to 
build  in  January,  1S90,  and  on  April  2d,  1892,  a new  brown  stone  edifice 
stood  on  the  lot  adjoining  the  chapel,  having  cost  $50,000,  with  furnishings 
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and  memorials.  The  church  was  only  recently  completed  when  the  chapel 
was  partially  burned.  It  was  rebuilt,  enlarged  and  improved  in  1893.  The 
present  year,  the  Jarvie  Memoiial^a  gift  from  Mr.  James  N.  Jarvie  to  the 
church,  in  memory  of  his  father  and  mother — has  replaced  the  chapel.  It 
is  of  the  same  architecture  as  the  church,  and  is  connected  with  it ; so  that 
the  church  property  occupies  the  entire  frontage  of  the  block  from  Franklin 
Street  to  Austin  Place,  and  is  admirably  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  church  work. 
A Public  Library  is  a special  feature  of  the  Jarvie  Memorial. 


Christ  Episcopal  Church* 

Christ  Episcopal  Church  was  established  in  1858.  The  congregation  first 
met  in  Eucleian  Hall.  A parish  was  soon  organized  and  a lot  selected  on 
Liberty  Street.  A church  was  erected  in  1860-61,  under  the  rectorate  of 
Rev.  Henry  Marsh.  The  rectors  in  later  years  have  been  Rev.  T.  J.  Dan- 
ner, Dr.  William  G.  Farrington,  Rev.  Robert  S.  Carlin  and  Rev.  Edwin  A. 
White.  The  church  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1893.  As  the  parish 
had  grown  considerably  and  had  many  new  members  residing  in  Glen  Ridge, 
the  church  was  not  rebuilt  on  the  old  site,  but  a new  one  was  selected  at  the 
intersection  of  Bloomfield  and  Park  Avenues.  Under  Rev.  Mr.  White’s 
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rectorate  a beautiful  stone  church  and  guild  house  was  erected.  The  loca- 
tion is  not  only  a fine  one  for  a church,  but  convenient  for  the  residents  of 
both  Bloomfield  and  Glen  Ridge. 


German  Presbyterian  Church. 

The  German  Presbyterian 
Church  at  the  corner  of  Park 
Avenue  and  State  was  built  in 

1866.  The  congregation  was 
organized  eleven  years  earlier, 
and  held  services  during  all  of 
that  time  in  the  lectuie  room  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  first  pastor  was  Rev.  Chris- 
tian Wisner,  from  1864  until 

1867.  He  was  succeeded  by 
by  Rev.  John  N.  Ensslin,  who 
continued  to  be  pastor  until  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1890. 

Under  the  pastorate  of  Rev.  Henry  W.  Seibert,  who  succeeded  pastor 
Ensslin,  the  old  church  was  completely  remodeled  and  a lecture  room  added. 


Watsessing  M.  E.  Church. 

This  Church  had  its  origin  in  a 
Sunday  School  which  was  founded 
by  Andrew  Ellor,  in  1871.  The 
school  met  in  "Butterworth  Hall, 
corner  of  Dodd  and  Prospect  Sts. 
Thus  was  developed  a need  for  a 
church  in  that  part  of  Bloomfield 
and  two  years  afterward  a small 
building  was  erected  on  a vacant 
plot  of  ground,  near  the  Watses- 
sing  railroad  station.  The  Meth- 
odists at  Watsessing  were  earnest 
and  energetic,  the  congregation 
grew  steadily,  and  in  1895  a new 
modern  church  edifice  was  built 
on  Dodd  Street.  The  present 
pastor  is  Rev.  P.  G.  Blight. 
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Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 


On  June  2 1st,  1878,  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Nardiello  was  appointed  to  organize  a 
new  parish  in  Bloomfield  under  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  On  Sunday, 
July  6th,  1878,  the  first  mass  was  offered  in  the  Archdeacon  Hotel,  since 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Hill  Building.  Work  was 
immediately  begun  on  the  frame  church  on  Bloomfield  Avenue,  now  a Ly- 
ceum for  the  young  men.  The  church  was  completed  and  religious  services 

first  held  November  21st, 
1878.  The  Rev.  Rector, 
realizing  the  importance 
of  education,  began  in  the 
spring  of  1882  the  erec- 
tion of  a stone  school  on 
State  Street.  It  was  ready 
for  occupancy  the  follow- 
ing September.  A teach- 
ing body  of  women  known 
as  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
whose  Mother  House  is 
St.  Elizabeth’s  Academy, 
Convent  Station,  N.J.,  are 
in  charge  of  the  school. 
In  1883  a large  tract  of 
land  was  secured  for  a 
cemetery,  known  as  Mt. 
Olivet.  Within  a few  years 
a beautiful  chapel  of  Gre- 
cian architecture  has  been 
placed  in  the  center.  It 
is  unique  in  style  of  beau, 
ty  and  design.  As  the 
parish  increased  the  Rev.  Pastor  saw  the  necessity  of  a more  commodious 
church,  so  the  present  imposing  edifice  on  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Liberty 
Streets  was  erected  at  a cost  of  S70.000.  The  situation  is  one  of  pictur- 
esqueness and  beauty,  partly  formed  by  the  fine  trees  which  traverse  the 
Park.  It  is  of  Romanesque  style  and  was  opened  with  impressive  cere- 
monies in  1892.  I11  1894.  amid  scenes  of  grandeur  and  splendor,  the  church 
was  consecrated.  Some  years  later  a memorial  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Joseph 
was  added,  which  greatly  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  church.  1 he  decora. 
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tions  and  paintings  which  have  been  executed  during  the  past  year  lend  a 
charm  to  its  former  beauty  and  grandeur.  Deserving  of  special  mention  is 
the  masterpiece  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  production  of  a celebrated  painter. 
In  1896  the  property  in  the  rear  of  the  church  was  purchased.  In  order  to 
make  room  for  the  increasing  number  of  pupils  a larger  school  was  required, 
and  in  consequence  the  ancient  dwellings  were  removed.  We  now  behold  a 
handsome  brick  building  with  white  trimmings,  used  by  the  children  of  the 
Primary  grades.  The  growth  of  the  parish  is  indeed  phenomenal,  not  to 
say  anything  of  the  marvellous  work  accomplished,  the  increase  being  from 
a few  hundred  to  2,000  souls.  1903  will  witness  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Rev. 
J.  M.  Nardiello  and  organization  of  the  parish.  Gigantic  strides  have  been 
attained  and  all  are  monuments  of  the  zeal  and  energy  of  the  Rev.  Pastor 
and  people. 

Other  Churches  and  Chapels*  1 0 <578 Qfi 

The  Reformed  Church  at  Stone  House  Plain,  now  called  the  Brookdale 
Church,  came  into  being  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  A small 
building  for  preaching  services  was  built  in  1802.  The  present  church  of 
freestone  was  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  1837,  the  spire  com- 
pleted in  1861.  It  was  not  until  1826  that  the  church  had  a separate  resi- 
dent minister,  those  of  the  earlier  time  serving  two  or  more  churches.  In 
modern  times  Rev.  Peter  S.  Talmage,  a brother  of  Dr.  T.  De  WittTalmage, 
was  pastor  here  for  ten  years,  until  1863.  Rev.  John  Kershaw  succeeded 
him.  The  present  minister  of  this  old  church  is  Rev.  Wm.  Bogardus. 

The  Brookdale  Baptist  Church,  on  Bellevue  Avenue,  has  been  organized 
about  ten  years.  The  pastor  is  Rev.  J.  H.  Brittan. 

A Sunday  School  has  been  maintained  by  the  Westminster  Church  on 
Montgomery  Street  for  several.  A neat  chapel  has  been  built  and  a boys’ 
society  organized.  Wilson  S.  Phraner  is  the  Superintendent. 

St.  John’s  Church,  Evangelical,  is  now  located  on  the  corner  of  Liberty 
Street  and  Austin  Place,  in  what  was  formerly  Westminster  Chapel.  After 
having  been  removed  from  Fremont  Street  the  church  was  in  1900  estab- 
lished in  its  present  location.  Rev.  Charles  Ziegelbrier  is  Pastor. 

Hope  Chapel  Sunday  School  was  organized  in  1871  on  Franklin  Avenue 
by  young  men  of  the  two  Presbyterian  Churches.  It  eventually  became 
a branch  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1895  the  name  was  changed 
to  The  Broughton  Memorial  Sunday  School,  and  a new  building  was  erected 
on  Bay  Avenue,  corner  Myrtle  Avenue. 

St.  Valentine’s  Church  was  organized  for  the  Polish  Catholics  in  1895- 
They  occupy  the  site  and  building  formerly  known  as  Hope  Chapel. 
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EDUCATION  IN  BLOOMFIELD. 

THE  earliest’ traditions  of  school-keeping  in  Bloomfield  take  us  back 
to  the  year  1740.  The  large  residence  on  Franklin  Hill  known  as 
the  Jay  L.  Adams  house  is  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Franklin 
School  House.  This  was  a stone  building  with  a belfry  and  bell,  and  was 
standing  within  the  recollection  of  many  now  living.  It  was  built  in  1758, 
and  an  addition  made  in  1782,  as  told  by  the  inscription  on  one  of  the  stones 
of  the  portico  on  the  east  side,  where  it  was  placed  by  Mr.  Adams  when 
he  built  his  residence  there  in  1852.  When  the  building  was  demolished 
the  bell  went  to  the  Bloomfield  Railroad  Station  and  was  there  used  to 
announce  the  time  of  departure  of  the  trains.  It  now  hangs  from  the  ceiling 
of  the  High  School  Assembly  Room,  an  interesting  reminder  of  “old  times.” 
The  next  school  house  was  also  of  stone  and  stood  on  the  playground 
of  the  present  High  School,  as  shown  in  the  small  picture  of  the  old  church. 
In  this  early  built  school  house  Alexander  Wilson,  the  ornithologist,  was 
engaged  to  teach  in  primitive  times,  when  the  furniture  consisted  of  pine 
desks  ranged  on  the  sides  of  the  room  and  running  the  whole  length,  with 
seats  made  from  slabs  with  holes  bored  in  them  at  each  end  for  the  insertion 
of  legs.  The  older  children  occupied  these  side  seats  and  desks  while  the 
small  children  sat  in  rows  of  pegged  slab  seats  arranged  in  the  middle  por- 
tion of  the  room.  A big  Franklin  stove  for  burning  wood  was  used  for 
heating. 

Such  was  the  rude  beginning  of  education  in  Bloomfield.  But  in  1807 
the  Bloomfield  Academy  was  projected,  and  in  1810  it  was  built  upon  the 
plan  of  joint  stock  subscriptions.  The  brick  of  which  it  is  constructed  were 
burned  in  a kiln  near  the  Cemetery.  No  alterations  have  been  made  in  the 
building  since  its  erection,  except  to  put  on  a mansard  roof.  In  its  early 
days  it  was  a leading  institution  of  the  country,  especially  under  Rev.  Dr. 
Amzi  Armstrong,  who  came  to  it  as  principal  in  1816.  Many  eminent 
ministers,  publicists  and  professional  men  were  educated  in  the  Old  Acad- 
emy. The  building  passed  into  private  hands,  but  was  occupied  for  many 
years  as  an  important  seat  of  learning.  James  H.  Rundell,  who  conducted  a 
school- in  it  from  1845  to  1866,  sold  it  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  German 
Theological  School  of  Newark. 

The  establishment  and  success  of  the  Academy  was  probably  the  incen- 
tive given  to  education  by  which  other  private  schools  of  a high  order  were 
established  here,  giving  Bloomfield  a wide  reputation  for  its  excellent 
boarding  schools.  Among  them  were  Madame  Cooke’s  Bloomfield  Female 
Seminary  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park,  Rev.  E.  Seymour’s  Bloomfield  In- 
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stitute  on  Belleville  Avenue,  and  the  Bloomfield  Classical  School  of  Charles 
M.  Davis,  on  Liberty  Street.  Prof.  Davis  later  became  widely  known  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  first  of  Essex  County  and  then  of  the  City  of 
Bayonne. 

Bloomfield  was  a pioneer  in  abolishing  the  district  pay-school  system  and 
establishing  in  this  State  the  first  free  public  school  system,  when  a special 
law  was  enacted  for  “Central  Union  School  District.”  The  union  embraced 
all  of  the  former  district  schools, — Franklin,  Washington,  Stone  House  Plain. 
The  trustees  when  this  consolidation  was  made  in  1849  were  David  Oakes, 
Warren  S.  Baldwin,  Artemas  Baldwin,  James  Morris  and  Robert  L.  Cooke. 
The  old  stone  school  house  was  dismantled  and  used  in  the  foundation 
walls  of  a brick  building,  and  was  placed  upon  the  site  of  the  present 
High  School,  which  was  built  at  a cost  of  $29,000  in  1872.  This  building 
was  then  capable  of  holding  all  of  the  children  of  all  grades  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  High  School.  But  the  township  was  steadily  growing  and  dis- 
posed to  vote  willingly  for  any  school  appropriations  that  were  deemed 
necessary".  A separate  Primary  School  was  erected  on  Liberty  Street  in 
1884,  and  Berkeley"  Primary  on  Bloomfield  Avenue  in  1890.  Since  these  im- 
provements were  made  the  population  has  so  increased  as  to  make  neces- 
sary the  maintenance  of  a separare  High  School,  of  six  elementary  schools, 
and  of  an  evening  school  with  an  enrollment  in  all  schools  in  1902  of  2,400 
pupiis.  Besides  these  public  schools  Bloomfield  has  a Catholic  parochial 
school,  carried  on  in  two  buildings,  with  a total  enrollment  of  five  hundred 
pupils. 

The  High  School  Principals  have  been  J.  Henry  Root,  1871-80,  Benjamin 
Mason,  who  served  from  1880-81,  John  B.  Dunbar  from  1881  to  1897,  and 
Wm.  E Chancellor,  who  is  also  the  present  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The 
instructors  for  the  present  year  number  65  apportioned  as  follows:  Su- 

perintendent of  Schools  and  supervisors  of  music,  drawing,  physical  culture 
and  manual  training,  5;  instructors  in  High  School  7 ; Berkeley  School  8; 
Brookside  8;  Center  13;  Brookdale  2;  Fairview  5;  Watsessing  7.  Each  cf 
these  schools  except  Brookdale  has  also  a supervising  principal.  Two 
terms  of  an  Evening  School  have  also  been  taught  by  regularly  licensed 
teachers.  The  total  net  enrollment  of  pupils  for  1901-2  has  been  2,230. 
for  whom  school  property  valued  at  $250,000  is  now  provided.  The  Board 
of  Education  for  the  current  y^ear  are:  Thomas  Oakes,  Chairman  ; Wm. 

A.  Baldwin,  Clerk;  Wm.  R.  Broughton,  Charles  F.  Kocher,  Samuel  Ellor, 
Charles  W.  Martin,  Frederic  R.  Pilch,  Frank  B.  Stone,  Joseph  F.  Vogelius. 
The  standard  of  education  in  Bloomfield  has  been  steadily  rising  during 
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the  past  years  and  at  present  the  Board  of  Education  feel  that  it  is  abreast 
of  the  advancing  line  in  this  State  in  affording  the  pupils  superior  advantages 
in  all  branches  of  training.  Residents  look  with  satisfaction  upon  the  im- 
posing buildings  that  have  recently  been  completed  in  Brookside,  Fairview 
and  Watsessing  districts.  And  not  only  do  the  pupils  enjoy  the  facilities 
and  advantages  of  these  fine  edifices  from  the  Kindergarten  grades  up,  but 
the  parents,  through  invitation  to  meetings  and  entertainments,  are  led  to 
feel  a sense  of  proprietorship  in  each.  The  Liberty  Street  School  has  been 
recently  enlarged  and  improved  and  Berkeley  School  building,  standing  on 
the  heights,  is  well  calculated  by  its  fine  appearence  to  give  the  stranger  a 
good  opinion  of  our  educational  facilities.  Every  School  is  maintained  at 
the  highest  state  of  efficiency. 

In  the  High  School  there  are  well  equipped  courses  in  Science  and  Com. 
merical  Work  besides  standard  courses  in  ancient  and  modern  languages, 
English,  History  and  Mathematics.  The  Grammar  School  courses  are 
complete.  In  all,  fourteen  years  of  instruction,  two  in  the  Kindergarten, 
four  in  the  Primary,  four  in  the  Grammar  and  four  in  the  High  School  are 
offered.  Neaily  every  teacher  in  the  public  schools  is  either  a Normal 
School  or  a college  graduate,  and  all  have  been  selected  because  of  special 
fitness  for  their  positions. 

In  heating,  ventilation,  sanitation  and  lighting  the  school  houses  are 
arranged  and  equipped  in  the  latest  and  best  manner. 


BLOOMFIELD  LYCEUMS  AND  LIBRARIES. 


LITERARY  organization  known  as  “The  Wardsesson  Library  Com- 

L 1 pany”  was  in  existence  here  in  1797,  and  received  a donation  of  one 

\C)  hundred  volumes  from  General  Joseph  Bloomfield.  Some  of  these 

books  are  still  preserved  as  relics. 

A Young  Men’s  Lyceum  was  organized  in  1838,  and  flourished  for  several 
years..  The  “young  men”  of  that  time  who  drew  inspiration  from  it  and  de- 
veloped a taste  for  literature  in  the  community  were  Drs.  Joseph  Smith 
Dodd,  Isaac  D.  Dodd  and  Joseph  A.  Davis,  Chabrier  Peloubet,  Robert  L. 
Cooke.  To  provide  a public  place  of  meeting  for  their  discussions  they 
raised  subscriptions  which  went  into  the  building  of  the  brick  lecture  room, 
n?ar  the  old  church.  It  was  used  jointly  for  church  and  for  town  meetings, 
entertainments,  concerts,  and  fairs  from  1840  to  1875,  being  virtually  the 
public  hall  of  Bloomfield. 
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The  Eucleian  Society* 

On  December  28th,  1865,  twelve  young  men  met  at  the  bakery  of  T.  T. 
Cadmus  in  Bloomfield  Center  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a new  literary  and 
debating  society.  What  was  then  organized  has  passed  into  history  as  the 
Eucleian  Society.  For  nearly  ten  years  its  ideal,  as  stated  in  its  adopted 
constitution,  “the  improvement  in  mental  culture  of  its  members  and  the 
cultivation  of  a literary  taste  in  our  village”  was  more  than  realized.  In 
the  lecture  courses  this  society  provided  the  most  noted  public  speakers  of 
the  day  were  heard  in  Bloomfield.  The  minor  meetings  and  discussions  in 
Eucleian  Hall,  over  Horace  Pierson's  store,  were  always  well  attended,  in- 
teresting and  instructive.  Its  leading  members  now  surviving  as  citizens 
who  helped  to  make  themselves  and  Bloomfield  through  this  formative  so- 
ciety of  young  men  are  David  G.  Garabrant,  Frederick  Crane,  Joseph  B. 
Maxfield,  H.  H.  Biddulph,  H.  M.  Barrett,  J.  H.  Hardcastle,  James  N. 
Jarvie,  F.  E.  Langstroth,  William  A.  Baldwin,  J.  M.  Bancroft,  J.  Banks 
Reford,  Edward  Oakes,  and  others  now  residing  here  and  elsewhere. 

Out  of  the  frequent  discussions  of  this  progressive  society  much  of  the 
town’s  improvement  and  taste  for  literature  has  developed.  It  is  said 
that  the  debate  held  in  February,  1875,  uPon  the  question,  “Should  Bloom- 
field be  Annexed  to  Newark  ?”  put  a quietus  upon  a movement  that  was 
gaining  a rapid  following  at  that  time.  James  C.  Beach,  W.  Dudley  Foulke 
and  J.  Banks^  Reford  were  speakers  against  annexation  and  turned  public 
opinion,  with  the  aid  of  the  local  newspaper,  into  a rational  and  reasonable 
force,  and  Bloomfield  escaped  her  ‘manifest  destiny”  at  that  premature 
date,  of  becoming,  as  Mr.  Foulke  expressed  it,  “an  indefinite  part  of  a 
grand  something  which  we  could  not  control.  ” 


Bloomfield  Library  Association. 


At  about  the  same  time  that  the  Eucleian  Society  wras  discussing  local 
problems  another  organization  growing  out  of  it  took  definite  and  practical 
shape  in  a charter  obtained  for  the  Bloomfield  Library  Association.  In  the 
impetus  given  to  the  commendable  project  of  providing  a large  public  hall 
for  Bloomfield,  as  well  as  laying  at  least  the  foundation  of  a public  library, 
the  Eucleian  Society  may  be  said  to  have  budded  better  than  it  knew.  In 
so  doing  it  sacrificed  its  own  existence  on  the  altar  of  altruism. 

About  $18,000  in  stock  was  subscribed,  and  one  of  the  directors,  besides 
subscribing  liberally  in  money,  made  a gift  of  nearly  700  books  as  a nucleus 
for  the  library.  It  was  hoped  to  raise  by  subscriptions  $35,000,  the  esti- 
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mated  cost  of  a combined  library  and  public  hall,  with  stores  on  the  ground 
floor  under  the  library  for  rental.  The  building  as  planned  was  to  occupy 
the  entire  corner  lot  on  Broad  and  Liberty  Streets,  which  had  been  secured 
for  the  purpose.  But  unfortunately  it  was  found  impossible  in  the  time  of 
financial  depression  that  had  set  in,  to  secure  the  subscriptions  required. 
Yet  this  did  not  discourage  the  majority  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
building  plans  were  modified  so  that  a section  of  the  building,  containing 
the  public  hall  and  room  sufficient  for  a small  library  could  be  undertaken. 
Under  a new  board  elected  by  the  stockholders  favorable  to  this  plan  con- 
tracts were  made  and  building  operations  commenced  in  September,  1874. 
On  the  26th  of  the  succeeding  month  the  foundation  walls  were  up  and  on 
that  date  three  or  four  hundred  people  met  to  participate  in  the  exercises  of 
the  corner-stone  laying.  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Davis,  President  of  the  Library 
Association,  conducted  the  interesting  ceremonies.  Dr.  H.  W.  Ballantine, 
then  a new  minister  here,  invoked  the  divine  blessing.  David  G.  Garabrant, 
the  Secretary,  deposited  in  the  cavity  of  the  stone  a lead  box  and  read  the 
list  of  articles  it  contained.  After  the  corner  stone  was  duly  laid  Dr. 
Duncan  Kennedy  made  an  address  in  which  he  said  : “I  do  not  doubt  that 
after  we  have  passed  away,  at  least  the  older  portion  of  us,  theie  will  be 
those  who  will  point  with  pride  and  reverence  to  this  building.  They  will 
bless  us  as  the  founders  of  this  library.”  Wm.  Dudley  Foulke,  then  a young 
lawyer  resident  here,  on  this  occasion  made  an  eloquent  plea  for  public  edu- 
cation through  the  library.  “A  school  for  grown  people”  was  here  to  be 
opened,  he  said,  “that  will  prove  an  attraction  to  our  village,  drawing  hither 
those  we  want,  thus  tending  to  raise  the  intellectual  standard  of  the  com- 
munity.” The  Rev.  Henry  Spellmeyer  and  others  made  spirited  addresses- 
A quartette  consisting  of  Messrs.  Ward,  Biddulph,  Lees  and  Garabrant,  led 
in  the  singing  of  “America,”  the  words  being  an  ode  written  for  the  occa- 
sion. Thus  the  representative  clergy,  the  professional  men  and  the  patri- 
otic people  generally  participated  in  the  impressive  exercises  of  which  this 
brief  outline  is  given.  The  words  used  by  Dr.  Davis  may  well  be  quoted 
in  full  : 

“Acting  as  President  of  the  Bloomfield  Library  Association,  in  the  name  of  the  Direc- 
tors, my  associates,  and  in  behalf  of  the  subscribers  to  this  building  and  library,  and  in 
behalf  of  all  good  citizens  who'are  lending  their  countenance  and  aid  to  this  enterprise, 
I lay  this  corner  stone.  And  I hereby  dedicate  and  set  apart  the  building  to  be  erected 
upon  it  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  among  men;  to  train  the  young;  to  elevate 
the  public  taste ; to  promote  intellectual  culture;  to  increase  the  thirst  for  knowledge! 
to  lift  up  a higher  standard  of  public  morals.  To  assist  in  maintaining  free  government, 
and  to  investigate  and  establish  the  principles  of  immutable,  eternal,  unchanging  truth. 
And  upon  all  our  undertakings,  our  progress,  our  developments,  and  our  future  history* 
I invoke  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God.” 
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Were  those  who  thus  planned  and  spoke,  and  those  who  aided  the  project 
in  any  way,  sincere,  reasonable  and  right  in  what  they  tried  to  accomplish  ? 
If  so,  there  can  be  absolutely  no  doubt  that  success  must  crown  their  ef- 
forts put  forth  then  and  there  to  found  a public  library.  They  were  sincere. 
They  failed  not,  though  the  brick  building  that  was  erected  eventually  con- 
tained no  library  and  has  ultimately  fallen  into  neglect  and  decay.  Its 
history  and  that  of  the  chartered  association  whose  title  is  upon  its  front  in 
cut  stone  letters  need  not  be  enlarged  upon.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  after  its  completion  Library  Hall  served  a useful  pur- 
pose of  the  town;  and  that  Directors  Davis,  Garabrant,  Morris,  Reford,  all 
who  gave  of  their  time  and  means  for  progress  and  to  “establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  immutable,  eternal,  unchanging  truth”  in  our  midst,  did  an  honor- 
able, high-minded  and  unselfish  part  in  the  making-over  of  Bloomfield. 


Watsessmg  Free  Public  Library. 

The  Watsessing  Free  Public  Library  was  organized  by  Frederick  H. 
Pilch,  since  deceased,  on  the  evening  of  December  8th,  1 886,  at  his  home, 
on  Lawrence  Street  in  Bloomfield,  where  he  had  invited  several  crentlemen 
to  meet  and  help  establish  a library  which  should  be  for  the  more  especial 
benefit  or  the  people  living  in  the  section  of  Bloomfield  known  as  Watses- 
sing. The  Library  was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  December  14th,  1886.  Within  a month  from  its  establishment  it  was 
open  free  to  the  public,  and  as  it  began,  so  has  it  continued  to  be  open,  and 
free  to  the  people  to  the  present  time. 

The  Library  is  supported  by  the  members  of  the  Library  corporation  and 
its  friends.  It  receives  no  municipal  aid.  Most  of  the  books  on  its  shelves 
have  been  donated  to  it. 
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From  the  proceeds  of  entertainments,  the  Library  association  was  en- 
abled, a few  years  ago,  to  purchase  a building  lot  of  the  dimensions  of  50  by 
100  feet  on  Dodd  Street,  in  Bloomfield,  paying  $1000  therefor.  In  1900 
the  Library  corporation  erected  a brick  building  on  the  lot  at  the  cost  of 
$2,100.  The  building  was  dedicated  with  public  ceremony  in  September, 
1900.  It  contains  stack  room,  reading  rooms  and  reference  room,  and  is  of 
inviting,  cheerful  interior.  The  Library  is  open  to  the  public  each  Friday 
afternoon  and  every  evening  except  Sundays.  It  has  about  4000  volumes. 

German  Theological  School  of  Newark* 

This  institution  has  been  located  in  Bloomfield  since  1872,  when  the 
Academy  property  was  purchased.  Its  object  is  the  education  of  German 
young  men  for  the  ministry.  From  twenty  to  thirty  students  are  usually  in 
attendance,  who  receive  instruction  in  both  German  and  English.  A library 
of  several  thousand  volumes  has  been  collected,  embracing  many  valuable 
works  in  both  German  and  English.  The  institution  is  under  the  control  of 
a board  of  directors  made  up  from  the  Presbytery  of  Newark.  Rev.  Charles 
E.  Knox,  D.  D.,  was  President  of  the  Seminary  from  1873  to  c^ose 
his  life  and  Dr.  Geo.  C.  Seibert  was  a member  of  the  Faculty  from  the  first 
days  of  the  Seminary  until  his  death  the  present  year.  Rev.  Henry  J. 
Weber,  Ph.  D.,  one  of  the  earliest  graduates,  is  now  Chairman  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Madrigal  Society. 

This,  as  a musical  organization  made  up  of  male  and  female  singers  with 
able  directorship,  has  conserved  and  developed  and  brought  to  favorable  no- 
tice the  musical  talent  of  Bloomfield  for  several  years  past.  It  has  been  a 
very  successful,  select  as  well  as  popular  organization  for  a much  longer 
period  than  most  societies,  having  been  in  active  operation  for  eleven  years, 
and  having  given  twenty-three  enjoyable  concerts,  each  of  which  was  largely 
attended  by  appreciative  members  and  friends.  This  society  has  done  much 
to  cultivate  vocal  art  in  this  vicinity. 
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The  Jar  vie  Memorial  Building  and  Library. 

It  is  the  unexpected  that  usually  happens.  The  announcement  made 
some  two  years  ago  that  James  N.  Jar  vie  had  decided  to  build  and  equip  a 
fine  public  library  in  Bloomfield  was  something  the  townspeople  were  in  no 
wise  expecting.  It  was  as  altogether  unsolicited  as  it  was  opportune.  Mr. 
Jarvie  was  one  of  those  “young  men”  of  Bloomfield,  intimately  in  touch 
with  the  aspirations  of  the  Eucleian  Society  of  thirty  years  ago.  To  an 
ideal  mind  it  seems  more  than  possible  that  the  thought-forces  and  soul- 
currents  that  were  set  in  vibration  in  that  transitional  period  of  our  town 
history  have  at  length  in  the  fulness  of  time  and  logical  sequence  of  events, 
fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  at  the  corner-stone  laying  October 
26th,  1874:  “There  will  be  those  who  will  point  with  pride  and  reverence 
to  this  building.”  A beautiful  structure  within  and  without,  this  building 
on  Fremont  Street  is  the  practical  and  real  embodiment  of  the  ideal  of  our 
town’s  leading  citizen  many  years  ago,  when  he  spoke  the  words  quoted  on 
a previous  page,  not  then  himself  imagining  that  in  1902  the  public  library 
for  the  town  he  loved  would  be  erected  facing  his  office  and  home. 

This  memorial  building  was  completed  this  summer,  costing  over  §80,000, 
according  to  plans  and  under  the  supervision  of  a Bloomfield  architect,  Mr. 
John  F.  Capen.  On  Sept.  19th  it  was  formally  opened,  Mr.  G.  Lee  Stout 
presiding,  when  addresses  were  made  by  Hon.  Amzi  Dodd,  Mr.  Thomas 
Oakes,  Rev.  Charles  A.  Cook  and  other  representative  citizens.  On  Sept. 
20th  it  was  opened  to  the  public  and  has  since  remained  open,  with  increasing 
appreciation  and  usefulness. 

The  Jarvie  Memorial  Library  thus  stands,  as  the  public-spirited  donor  de- 
signed and  placed  it  : “for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  Bloomfield  and  vicinity.  ” 
Wisely  at  this  time  of  political  unrest  a progressive  church  has  been  asked 
to  administer  this  important  trust,  which  places  it  in  the  hands  of  a respon- 
sible body.  A liberal  endowment  has  made  the  reading  room  absolutely 
free,  while  books  may  be  taken  home  upon  payment  of  an  annual  fee  of  one 
dollar.  All  in  all,  it  is  a crowning  consummation  of  Real  and  Ideal  Bloom- 
field, of  which  every  citizen  may  be  proud. 

An. admirable  selection  of  5,200  new  volumes  are  on  the  shelves  and  new 
books  are  being  added.  Visitors  to  both  reading  rooms  and  library  receive 
a cordial  welcome,  prompt  and  careful  service.  The  library  is  open  every 
afternoon  from  2 to  6 and  7 to  9.30,  except  Sundays.  MissOno  Mary  Imhoff 
is  the  Librarian  in  charge.  The  Library  Committee  are  : James  N.  Jarvie, 
Dr.  H.  E.  Richards,  Dr.  R.  H.  Crunden,  W.  P.  Sutphen,  John  Newton. 
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The  MorrisTIaskell  House. 


OLD  LANDMARKS. 


BUILDINGS  of  the  Eighteenth  century  that  have  withstood  the  rav- 
ages of  time  in  this  locality  are  few  in  number  The  oldest  farm 
houses  were  not  over  one  story  in  height,  whether  built  of  wood  or 
stone.  The  picture  shown  on  this  page  is  from  a recent  photograph 
of  one  of  the  old  stone  houses  that  was  an  exception  to  the  one-story  rule, 
being  a two-story  house.  It  has  evidently  never  been  remodeled,  but  stands 

a weather  - beaten 
and  time  - scarred 
derelict  on  the 
shores  of  Time. 
It  is  known  as  the 
Wakeley  House, 
and  in  its  neglect- 
ed state  has  not 
known  a tenant 
for  the  past  ten 
years.  It  is  on 
Belleville  Avenue, 
fronting  Willett 
Street.  A short 
distance  further 
to  the  east,  over 
the  township  line, 

is  the  old  Kidney  house,  with  its  well-known  reminiscence  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War. 

Every  town  of  . .,r 

importance  has  its  U ; A , 

house  where  Gen-  x S $/’  ' 

eral  Washington, 
the  Father  of  his 
Country,  has  at 
least  rested  long 
enough  to  partake 
of  some  refresh- 
ment— a glass  of 
buttermilk,  or  of 
plain  cold  water. 

The  Col.  Thomas 
Cadmus  House  on 
Washington  St.  ' ' 

is  distinguished  as  X Xr : 
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our  “Washington  House.”  It  is  in  a good  state  of  preservation,  and  it  bears 
every  indication  that  it  was  in  its  time  a very  comfortable  Colonial  home. 

The  mill  erected  on  the  Morris  plantation  between  1719  and  1729  was 
one  of  several  that  was  honored,  not  by  a visit  from  General  Washington, 
but  by  some  of  his  majesty’s  troopers,  who  left  kindly  remembrances  of 
their  calls  upon  Jersey  millers  and  farmers.  This  mill  was  probably  the  oldest 
building  standing  in  Bloomfield  when  in  1890,  having  fallen  into  ruin,  there 
being  no  more  “toll”  to  take,  it  was  finally  torn  down.  Fortunately  a photo- 
graph was  taken  sometime  before  it  disappeared,  which  permits  this  repro- 
duction to  be  made.  This  building  was  at  Bay  Avenue  and  Morris  Place. 
A few  hundred  feet  north  was  the  dam  and  pond,  which  now  exist  only  in 
memory  and  upon  the  oldest  maps  of  Bloomfield. 

The  Spring  Brook,  from  which  in  part  the  pond  was  fed,  was  in  later  time 
converted  into  a beautiful  miniature  lake,  at  a considerable  expense,  by 
the  late  Henry  Lindenmeyr,  who  bought  the  ground  for  the  purpose  from 
the  Morris  estate.  The  Lindenmeyr  country  residence  was  upon  the  high 
ground  west  of  Broad  Street.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  while  unoccupied 
several  years  ago  and  has  not  been  rebuilt. 

Another  landmark  is  the  larger  of  the  two  houses  in  the  picture  on  the 
opposite  page.  It  was  built  in  the  year  1800  by  Stephen  Morris,  the  first 
one  of  its  architecture  built  in  Bloomfield,  having  two  stories  and  an  attic 
with  a gambrel  roof.  Probably  the  next  house  of  this  type  was  the  Oakes 
house  with  its  shingled  siding,  on  Bloomfield  Avenue. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  many  trees  that  are  a part  of 
Bloomfield’s  history  is  the  noble  elm  seen  at  the  left  in  the  picture  on  the 
opposite  page.  The  house  standing  upon  the  knoll  was  built  about  eighty 
years  ago,  and  was  the  home  of  Jacob  Morris.  A close  observation  of  the 
foundation  wall  on  the  west  side  shows  that  one  of  the  stones  set  near  the 
corner  is  of  circular  shape.  It  is  a millstone;  and  until  discarded  had  been 
in  use  for  many  years  in  the  gristmill  nearby,  in  the  early  days. 

In  1875  Mr.  Benjamin  Haskell  came  out  to  Bloomfield  from  Brooklyn  and 
made  this  house  his  temporary  home.  People  who  come  to  Bloomfield  once 
as  “summer  boarders”  are  almost  sure  to  come  again.  Mr.  Haskell  came  out 
again  and  became  so  attached  to  the  place  that  he  leased  it  for  a term  of 
years.  More  recently  he  purchased  and  remodeled  it,  and  so  we  have 
hyphenated  it  as  the  Morris-Haskell  house,  an  ideal  old-fashioned  home, 
made  comfortable  by  every  modern  improvement.  To  Mr.  Haskell  as  repre- 
sentative in  the  Township  Committee  in  recent  years,  and  to  his  example  as 
one  who  takes  pride  in  making  a modest  country  home  and  its  surroundings 
attractive,  much  of  the  progress  made  in  this  part  of  the  town  is  due. 
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MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS,  BANKS  AND  MANUFACTORIES. 

'npHE  modern  “building  up’ 

* of  Bloomfield  with  sub 
urban  homes,  which  Sam  1 
Moore,  Robert  Peele  and  other 
real  estate  men  inaugurated  in 
the  Glen  Ridge  section  was 
reinforced  a short  time  later 
by  Joseph  P.  Hague,  who  built 
extensively  in  Monroe  Place  in 
1874,  The  houses  were  varied 
and  pleasing  in  architecture. 

The  one  shown  herewith  is  a 
fair  type  of  the  others  erected 
in  Monroe  Place.  It  is  now 
the  home  of  Thomas  B.  Baxter. 

In  1895  the  Bloomfield  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Association  and 
the  Essex  County  Building  and 
Loan  Association  were  organ- 
ized. Both  have  proved  to  be  of  great  benefit  in  stimulating  and  promoting  building 
operations  upon  a substantial  basis  throughout  the  town,  Several  hundred  “ideal  homes” 
of  moderate  cost  have  been  thus  acquired,  a great  improvement  upon  rented  tenements. 
Many  of  these  homes  have  already  been  fully  paid  for  on  this  co-operative  plan  of  saving, 
loaning  and  building. 

The  Essex  County  Association  has  recently  put  up  a fine  brick  building  on  Broad  Street 
for  its  headquarters  and  in  its  rooms  another  progressive  feature  of  the  town,  the  Bloom- 
field Board  of  Trade,  has  come  into  being.  It  promises  much  for  the  material  welfare  and 
prosperity  of  the  town. 


The  first  permanent  building  improvements  to  supply  business  needs  that  were  made 
after  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Archdeacon  Hotel  corner  were  those  on  the  same  site 
known  as  Heckel’s  Center  Market,  the  American  House  and  the  Hill  Building.  Later,  on 
the  same  street,  Wood’s  and  Lockwood's  and  Martin’s  three-story  brick  stores  have  been 
erected,  by  example  paving  the  way  for  future  progress  in  substantial  building.  Harris 
Brothers’  Central  Building  is  also  a fine  improvement,  providing  a large  public  hall  and 
lodge  rooms  for  societies. 


The  recently  completed  Bloomfield 
National  Bank  Building  is  the  finest  and 
most  prominent  architectural  feature 
of  the  town.  The  bank  first  opened  for 
business  in  1889  with  the  following  offi- 
cers: President,  Thomas  Oakes;  Vice- 
President,  William  A.  Baldwin;  Cashier, 
Lewis  K.  Dodd.  The  same  officers  con- 
tinue in  1902.  Filling  a manifest  need 
of  the  community  the  bank  soon  out- 
grew its  original  quarters  and  the  di- 
rectors secured  the  Martin  corner  and 
planned  for  future  as  well  as  present 
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needs.  The  bank  as  now  established  is  in  shape  to  meet  all  the  requirements  of  mercan- 
tile and  manufacturing  concerns  as  well  as  of  private  individuals.  Its  safe-deposit  system 
is  complete  in  every  respect,  with  burglar  and  fire-proof  storage-vaults. 

The  Bloomfield  Savings  Institution,  organized  in  1S71,  now  located  at  No.  7 Broad  St., 
is  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  Its  President  is  William  H.  White, 
Vice-President,  John  Sherman,  Treasurer.  Joseph  H.  Dodd.  Its  surplus  is  now  over 
$70,000  and  its  deposits  January  1st.  1902,  exceeded  $700,000. 

Incorporated  during  the  present  year  and  doing  business  at  the  same  location  is  the 
Bloomfield  Trust  Company.  It  has  the  same  executive  officers  as  the  Savings  Institution, 
the  board  of  directors  consisting  of  prominent  citizens  of  Bloomfield,  Glen  Ridge  and 
Montclair.  It  has  a paid-up  capital  and  surplus  of  $120,000  and  acts  as  executor,  adminis 
trator,  trustee  or  guardian  and  executes  trusts  of  all  kinds. 


The  oldest  established  manufacturing  industry  in  Bloomfield  is  the  extensive  woolen 
mill  of  Thomas  Oakes  & Co.,  two  engravings  of  which  are  shown  in  this  book.  This  en- 
terprise was  founded  by  David  Oakes  in  1S30,  for  spinning  and  weaving  according  to  the 
simpler  necessities  of  seventy  years  ago.  The  water-wheel  was  at  first  the  only  driving 
power.  In  1S36  the  mill  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  immediately  rebuilt.  In  1849  a 
larger,  known  as  the  Blue  Mill,  was  erected,  and  the  making  of  finer  goods  to  supply  the 
trade  in  tweeds,  cassimeres,  etc.,  began,  securing  for  “Oakes’  cloth”  a high  reputation. 
From  that  time  until  the  present  the  business  developed  until  it  has  become  one  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  country.  It  has  been  of  great  service  in  building  up  Bloom- 
field, not  with  rows  of  tenements,  but  with  homes  owned  by  thrifty  operatives. 

Two  large  industries  employing  a good  many  people  have  been  carried  on  near  the 
inclined  plane  in  the  northern  part  of  the  town  for  many  years.  The  Diamond  Mills  Paper 
Co.  do  a large  business,  utilizing  the  Silver  Spring  supply  of  pure  water  in  making  a 
superior  grade.  The  Combination  Rubber  and  Belting  Co.  have  this  year  erected  a very 
large  four-story  brick  bnilding  on  Franklin  Avenue. 

Near  the  center  of  the  town,  on  Farrand  Street,  is  the  extensive  plant  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Safety  Pin  Co.  The  firm  have  lately  added  a fine  new  building  to  those  already  in 
use.  The  Lappin  Brake  Shoe  Co.’s  office,  foundry  and  shops  are  located  on  Glenwood 
Avenue.  The  Hedden  Structural  Iron  Works  are  on  Mechanic  Street  James  Crisp  & Co. 
manufacture  sewing  machine  belts  at  663  Bloomfield  Avenue. 
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In  the  southern  part  of  the  town  are  a number  of  important  industries,  various  in 
character.  The  largest  of  these  is  The  Sprague  Electric  Works,  located  southwest 
of  the  junction  of  the  Lackawanna  and  the  Erie  railroads,  with  sidings  from  both  roads 
into  the  factory  premises.  The  Sprague  Works  has  a capacity  for  upwards  of  a thousand 
hands  but  at  present  the  working  force  is  about  three  hundred.  The  plant  was  originally 
built  for  ma  lufaeturing  the  Sprague  Electric  Elevator,  but  with  the  formation  of  the 
elevator  trust  the  making  of  elevators  at  the  Watsessing  factory  was  discontinued  and 
the  building  of  electric  motors  of  all  sizes  and  for  all  purposes  was  taken  up.  The  plant 
is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  General  Electric  Company.  The  factory  buildings  are 
of  modern  construction  and  finely  equipped  with  first-class  machinery,  and  its  location 
is  such  as  to  hold  out  the  belief  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  important  branch  works  of  the 
great  corporation  known  as  the  General  Electric. 


Next  to  the  Sprague  plant  in  size  and  importance  and  among  the  latest  additions  to  the 
town’s  industries  is  The  Empire  Cream  Separator  Company,  formerly  the  United 
States  Butter  Extracting  Co.  This  company’s  plant  is. along  the  line  of  the  Lackawanna, 
north  of  Willow  St.,  extending  from  the  railroad  to  Nelson  Place,  with  an  office  entrance 
on  that  street  Henning  Y.  Taube  is  President  of  the  Company  and  Ernest  E.  Bell  the 
Secretary.  The  Company  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  cream  separators, 
of  which  it  makes  the  simplest  and  lightest  machine  of  the  kind  in  the  market,  turn- 
ing out  thousands  of  them  annually.  The  Company  started  here  in  190 r in  a fine  two- 
story  brick  factory  building  with  power  house  and  storage  rooms  attached.  Additional 
building  has  been  continuously  going  on  until  now  the  plant  has  a floor  space  of  between 
fifty  and  fifty-five  thousand  square  feet.  The  machine  shop  has  specially  designed  tools 
of  the  highest  grade.  One  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  now  employed,  and  with  the 
completion  of  an  addition  to  the  factory  now  being  built  the  force  will  be  increased  to 
two  hundred.  A railroad  siding  on  the  Company’s  premises  gives  excellent  facilities  for 
shipping  and  receiving  goods.  The  water  supply  is  from  an  artesian  well  and  the  elec- 
tric current  for  lighting,  etc.  is  generated  on  the  premises.  This  factory  is  proving  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  town  in  that  many  of  the  employees,  most  of  them  skilled  me- 
chanics, are  seeking  permanent  homes  here. 
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Residence  on  Beach  Street,  erected  by  William  A.  Baldwin. 


View  on  Liberty  Street. 
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Another  important  industry  of  the  town  is  The  Ampere  Silk  Mill  located  on  Orange 
Street,  near  the  Watsessing  Station,  where  broad  silks  for  dress  goods  are  manufactured. 
This  factory  gives  steady  employment  to  about  one  hundred  hands,  women  and  girls 
predominating. 

The  time  was  when  the  manufacture  of  soft  felt  hats  was  the  leading  industry  of 
Bloomfield.  There  were  many  hat  factories  here  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  but  now  this 
branch  of  the  town's  industry  is  confined  to  a single  large  factory,  that  of  Ellor  Bros. 
& Hall,  located  on  Prospect  Street,  near  the  East  Orange  line.  Samuel  Ellor  is  senior 
member  of  the  firm.  The  Company  gives  employment  to  about  one  hundred  hands, 
most  of  whom  work  on  the  piecework  plan  and  make  about  the  highest  average  wage  of 
any  class  of  mechanics  in  the  town. 

Local  visitors  to  the  Pan  American-Exposition  were  doubtless  surprised  to  find  Bloom- 
field so  extensively  advertised  there  through  the  medium  of  a manufactured  product 
known  to  the  trade  as  ‘Fab-Ri-Ka-Na,”  a woven  wall-covering.  Fifty  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  this  material  was  used  in  the  Exposition  buildings,  and  was  furnished  from  the 
factory  of  H.  B.  Wiggins’  Sons"  Company,  manufacturers  of  specialties  in  fabrics,  and 
located  northwest  of  the  junction  of  the  Lackawanna  and  Erie  railroads,  with  shipping 
facilities  on  both.  Employing  about  one  hundred  hands,  the  product  is  shipped  to  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

The  National  Label  Press  is  another  of  the  industries  that  tends  to  advertise 
Bloomfield  in  business  circles  throughout  the  country.  Its  business  is  the  printing  of 
labels  for  food  packages,  canned  goods,  etc.  George  and  Samuel  Wilde  are  the  proprie- 
tors. The  firm  gives  employment  to  a large  number  of  hands.  Millions  of  these  labels 
in  bright  colors  are  turned  out  for  establishments  that  put  up  food  products. 

L.  C.  Harrison  & Co.,  manufacturers  of  pipe  organs  for  churches,  at  the  corner  of 
Orange  Street  and  Hill  Street — one  of  the  oldest  established  branches  of  that  business 
in  this  country.  It  was  started  in  New  York  in  1824,  by  the  late  Henry  Erben,  who  was 
a pioneer  in  the  organ  business.  Lewis  C.  Harrison,  who  was  long  associated  with  Mr. 
Erben,  succeeded  to  the  business,  which  has  been  continued  since  1824  without  a break. 
Mr.  Harrison  has  introduced  many  improvements  and  every  pipe  organ  turned  out  by 
the  firm  is  built  under  his  supervision. 

On  the  west  side  of  Orange  Street,  corner  of  Peloubet  Street,  is  The  National  Light 
Supply  Co..  The  firm  manufactures  incandescent  gas  mantles.  This  is  a new  industry 
with  a steadily  growing  business.  The  company  now  employs  about  fifty  hands. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  Orange  Street  from  the  National  Light  Supply  Company  is  the 
factory  of  Messrs.  Fries  Bros.,  Manufacturing  Chemists.  This  firm  has  under  contem- 
plation the  enlargement  of  its  plant  here  by  bringing  out  from  New  York  City  the  pack- 
ing department,  in  which  a large  number  of  hands  are  employed. 

The  foregoing  summary  of  the  principal  industries  of  Bloomfield  gives  but  a slight  view 
of  the  possibilities  of  building  up  local  trade  in  this  town  if  public  attention  and  effort 
were  concentrated  with  the'end  in  view  of  securing  a desirable  home-owning  population. 

Space  will  not  permit  of  particular  reference  to  the  mercantile  establishments,  nor  to 
the  lodges  and  societies,  of  which  there  are  many. 


Upon  the  photographs  from  which  the  illustrations  in  this  book  were  made  much  of 
its  success  must  depend.  They  have  been  specially  taken  by  a Bloomfield  photographer, 
Mr.  S.  S.  Neck.  We  will  supply  large  photos,  mounted,  S by  10  inches,  of  any  picture  if 
ordered  soon. 
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AURY  KING'S  MONUMENT. 


\ ^ANDERING  thro’  the  grounds  of  the  dead 
* * I came  to  a humble  stone  on  which  I read 
These  words  : “To  the  memory  of  Aury  King.” 
The  stone  had  no  eulogy  or  praises  to  sing: 
Simply  “Died  in  eighteen  forty-six,  aged  92.” 
Turning  eastward  from  his  grave  on  the  hill  I 


-the  walls  of  a church  of  stone 
a century’s  storms  have  blown ; 


His  monument- 
Against  which 
Yet  the  stones  are  as  even,  the  joints  are  as  true 
As  when  as  master-mason  he  laid  them  up  new. 
From  the  upheld  spire  the  bell  will  outring  : 
.“These  walls  below  are  a monument  to  ‘Boss’ 
Aury  King.” 

Sept.,  1902.  John  Oakes. 


ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  PATRONS. 


Dr.  Chas.  H.  Bailey 

William  A.  Baldwin 

Halsey  M.  Barrett 

Dr.  Win.  R.  Broughton 

Thomas  B.  Baxter 

Bloomfield  Savings  Institut'd 

E.  L.  R.  Cadmus 

Geo.  W.  Cadmus 

Egbert  Cadmus 

Wm.  L.  Cadmus 

William  A.  Collins 

L.  Howes  Crowell 

Rev.  Geo.  L.  Curtis 

Amzi  Dodd 

Allison  Dodd 

Lewis  K.  Dodd 

Thos.  L.  Dancer 


John  N.  Delhagen 
Alfred  H.  Edgerley 
Samuel  Ellor 
David  G.  Garabrant 
Robert  W.  Gardner 
S.  C.  Hamilton 
Benjamin  Haskell 
Geo.  W.  Heath 
H.  D.  & C.  M.  Hulin 
Geo.  H.  Ilulin 
B.  S.  Hulin 
James  X.  Jarvie 
Wm.  L.  Johnson 
John  A.  Lawrence 
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